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The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a turbulent  time  for 
Scotland,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  reign  of  William,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  of  England  with  his  wife  Mary  by  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  and  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  following  the  Claim  of 
Right.  The  turmoil  continued  through  the  Act  of  Union  joining 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707  and  the  main  Jacobite  Risings  of  1715 
and  1745.  These  years  were  especially  difficult  ones  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1689  the  Scottish  parliament  had  abolished  the  office  of 
bishop,  returning  the  established  church  to  presbyterianism  in  1690. 
This  meant  that  the  General  Assembly  could  again  be  held  and  so 
recover  panshes  held  by  those  episcopalians  who  declined  to  conform 
to  the  new  regime.1 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  re-establishment,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  also  shared  with  the  government  a fear  of  the  Jacobites  who 
remained  loyal  to  King  James  VII  and  his  descendents  after  the 
Glorious  Revolution.  Many  of  the  Jacobites  were  disgruntled 
episcopalians,  but  also  troubling  were  the  Gaelic-speaking  Roman 
Catholics  living  in  enclaves  in  the  Highlands.  Deep-seated  anti- 
Catholicism  and  fear  of  Jacobite  efforts  to  overthrow  the  government, 
confirmed  by  the  abortive  attempt  of  1708,  combined  with  the  belief 
that  the  Jacobites  might  enlist  the  assistance  of  a foreign  power  — most 
likely  France  - in  any  future  uprising,  made  the  Roman  Catholic 
Highlanders  suspect.2  It  was  widely  believed  that  they  would  welcome 
England  s longstanding  enemy.  The  government’s  prescnptions  for  the 
problems  of  the  nation  were  unity  and  conformity;  one  king  - William 
11  of  Scotland,  one  church  - the  presbytenan  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
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one  language  - English  Church  and  state  were  agreed  that  if  the 
Highlanders  could  be  brought  to  accept  all  three,  they  would  become 
quiet,  industrious,  and  prosperous  citizens,  freed  from  their  customs 
and  chiefs  and  no  longer  a secunty  nsk.  The  Church  of  Scotland  also 
wanted  to  convert  the  Roman  Catholics  but,  even  if  this  proved 
impossible,  it  was  determined  to  keep  Catholicism  from  spreading. 

This  paper  examines  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  ministry 
of  one  of  the  rare  Gaelic-speaking  ministers  dunng  this  troubled 
period  Adam  Fergusson,  father  of  the  famous  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  a perfect  example  of 
the  Scottish  “lad  o’pairts”,  a bright  but  impoverished  student 
discovered  by  the  village  schoolmaster  in  Moulin,  Perthshire.  Adam 
Fergusson,  as  he  assured  readers  of  a memoir  wntten  in  the  third 
person,  was  bom  “of  poor  but  honest  religious  parents”,  on  4 August 
1672. 3 A few  years  later,  famine  forced  his  parents,  Lawrence  and 
Janet  Fergusson,  to  move  the  family  to  Moulin  where  they  joined 
relatives  in  the  smith  trade  There  young  Fergusson  was  reared  under 
the  stnct  teachings  of  the  church  and,  in  his  memoir,  later  expressed 
great  remorse  over  his  childhood  “Sabbath  profanations”. 

At  Moulin  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  pansh  school. 
He  recorded  that  he  was  “given  to  lying  to  excuse  his  ill-natured  tricks, 
sweanng  and  cursing  to  frighten  his  school  fellows,  with  whom  he  was 
often  in  quarrels  and  blows”.  He  soon  stopped  attending  school 
because  the  schoolmaster  was  very  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  Latin. 

In  1683  William  Balneaves,  the  pansh  minister,  recruited 
Duncan  Menzies,  a recent  graduate  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  who 
much  improved  instruction.  Young  Adam,  now  eleven,  asked  his  father 
if  he  might  return  to  school.  Lawrence  Fergusson  complained  that  he 
was  too  old  to  leam  Latin  but  he  “would  not  be  diverted”  and  his 
father  allowed  him  to  re-enter  the  school  in  January  1684.  There  he 
made  great  progress  in  Latin  over  the  next  four  years.  He  was  also 
fortunate  to  leam  English  from  a school-fnend.  Lord  George  Murray, 

3 MS  Memoir  of  Mr.  Adam  Fergusson,  Minister  of  Logierait”  [J.  Lorimar], 
“Adam  Ferguson”,  Edinburgh  Re\>iew  or  Critical  Journal , cxxv  (January,  1867), 
27-30.  The  elder  Fergusson  always  spelled  his  name  with  a double  “s”,  while  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson  consistently  used  only  one. 
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son  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Atholl.  His  friendship  with  Lord  George, 
however,  “procured  him  envy  and  hatred  from  his  former  comrades”. 

In  October  1688,  young  Fergusson  went  to  Aberdeen  to 
compete  for  a bursary  or  scholarship.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  he 
earned  letters  of  recommendation  from  Balneaves  to  both  George 
Halyburton,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Alexander  Mitchel,  one  of  the 
numsters  ejected  from  his  pansh  by  the  bishop  for  failing  to  take  the 
Test,  an  oath  acknowledging  royal  supremacy  over  the  church. 
Although  Mitchel  could  not  introduce  him  to  the  bishop,  he  took  the 
sixteen-year-old  to  Old  Aberdeen  to  meet  George  Fraser,  the  sub- 
pnncipal,  who  was  willing  to  do  the  honours.  Fergusson  remembered 
seeing  the  bishop  as  he  observed  the  king’s  birthday  “in  a very 
pompous  manner,  going  from  divine  worship  at  church  to  the  bonfire 
at  the  Cross,  singing  psalms  all  the  way,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
serious  tender-hearted  Christians”.  Soon  the  Roman  Catholic  James 
VU  had  fled,  William  and  Mary  were  on  the  throne,  and  the  Scottish 
bishops  were  displaced.  Fergusson  in  the  meantime  had  failed  to 
receive  a bursary. 

The  minister  of  Moulin  then  contacted  his  brother,  Patnck 
Balneaves,  a Dundee  merchant,  who  recommended  the  young  man  to 
David  Fergusson,  minister  at  Strathmartin  and  a descendant  of  the 
reformer  David  Fergusson  of  Dunfermline.  Under  his  aegis,  young 
Fergusson  was  awarded  a bursary  at  St  Leonard’s  College,  St 
Andrews,  where  he  was  educated  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  distantly 
related  faculty  members.  In  spite  of  the  chaos  produced  at  St  Andrews 
in  1690  by  the  purge  of  episcopalians  and  Jacobites,  Fergusson  was 
“with  great  applause”  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  21 
July,  1693,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Now  a probationer,  he  returned  to  teach  at  his  old  pansh  school. 
As  he  recalled  in  his  memoir,  the  school  had  so  many  pupils  that  “he 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a vast  fatigue,  by  which  he  was  brought  so  low 
that  he  was  threatened  with  decay”  His  problems  worsened  when  he 
fell  in  love  with  a beautiful  young  widow  who  advised  him  “to  apply 
to  his  studies,  and  make  haste  to  pass  tnals  for  the  ministry”.  Afraid 
he  might  be  entenng  the  ministry  to  please  her  and  not  for  higher 
reasons,  he  left  Moulin  for  Maxwelton  in  Dumfnesshire  where  he 
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became  tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir  Robert  Laune. 

While  Fergusson  was  giving  pnvate  lessons  near  Dumfnes,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  launched  an  effort  to  supply  vacant  highland 
parishes  with  Gaelic-speaking  ministers4  The  church  began  to  scour 
the  country  searching  for  these  rare  men  and,  in  1 700,  found  Adam 
Fergusson,  who,  after  seven  years  as  a probationer,  had  decided  to 
seek  ordination.  He  went  to  Kincardine  O’Neil,  one  of  only  two 
Gaelic-speaking  presbyteries  in  the  synod  of  Aberdeen. 

While  most  of  Aberdeenshire  was  home  to  die-hard 
episcopalians,  the  River  Dee  valley  in  the  Grampians  had  clusters  of 
Roman  Catholics.  There  had  been  few  Roman  Catholics  in  the  two 
Gaelic-speaking  panshes  of  Kincardine  O’Neil  presbytery  in  the  late 
1660s,  but  under  Father  Forsyth,  resident  pnest  from  1671  to  1701, 5 
many  were  converted  and  dunng  the  reign  of  James  VII  “publick 
Chappels  were  built  and  Large  Crucifixes  were  erected  on  eminent 
places”.6  The  spread  of  Catholicism  had  not  stopped  with  the  Glonous 
Revolution  partly  because  the  two  incumbent  episcopalians  had  no 
help  from  the  government  and  only  one  of  them  spoke  any  Gaelic. 

Kincardine  O’Neil  presbytery  was  convinced  that  the  numbers 
of  Roman  Catholics  were  still  growing.  While  the  presbytery  may  have 
exaggerated  the  danger,  the  Roman  Mission  under  Bishop  Thomas 
Joseph  Nicolson,  named  Vicar-Apostolic  after  the  Congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide  determined  that  Scottish  missionary  activity  needed 
a bishop,  was  enjoying  some  success  in  making  converts  in  the 
highlands.7  A native  of  Aberdeenshire,  Nicolson  had  taught  at 
Glasgow  university  for  14  years  before  being  converted  to 


4 C.  W.J.  Withers,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  1698-1981  (Edinburgh,  1984),  35-6.  See 
also  Acts  of  the  General  . Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1638-1842 , “Act 
anent  the  Supply  of  the  North  with  Ministers  and  Probationers”,  Section  xxi,  299. 

5 O.  Blundell,  The  Central  Highlands , vol.  1 of  The  Catholic  Highlands  of 
Scotland  (St.  Louis,  1909),  103.  Forsyth,  sometimes  called  Forsey,  was  followed  at 
Braemar  by  Robert  Seton,  S.J.  and,  after  1703  by  Hugh  Strachan.  See  ibid.,  103-12. 

6 N.M.  Wilby,  “A  Representation  of  the  five  Highland  parishes  above  Colbean,” 
August  1718,  “The  ‘Encrease  of  Popery’  in  the  Highlands”.  Innes  Re\>iew,  xvii 
(1956),  97. 

7 Maclnnes,  Evangelical  Movement,  242.  See  also  D.  Maclean,  7 he  Counter- 
Reformation  in  Scotland  1 560-1 930  (London,  1931),  191. 
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Catholicism,  was  consecrated  bishop  in  Pans  in  1694,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1697.  In  1700,  Nicolson  systematized  the  missionary 
effort,8  and,  in  response,  the  Scottish  parliament  re-enacted  old  legal 
sanctions  against  pnests,  Jesuits,  and  what  it  termed  conspiring 
Roman  Catholics.9  The  Church  of  Scotland  believed  a more  effective 
way  to  fight  for  Calvinism  in  what  it  called  these  “popish  places”  was 
to  bring  in  Gaelic-speaking  ministers.  Since  a scripture-based  sermon 
was  an  essential  part  of  worship  in  the  Scottish  church,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  minister  be  able  to  preach  and  pray  in  the 
vernacular;  otherwise  most  of  his  illiterate  congregation  would  find  the 
bulk  of  the  service  unintelligible.  It  was  also  necessary  for  the  minister 
to  catechize  the  “examinable”  persons,  using  the  Gaelic  translation  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  an  impossible  task  for  an  English-speaking 
minister  without  a translator.10  The  presbytery  especially  needed  a 
native  speaker  for  the  united  parish  of  Crathie  and  Braemar:  Crathie 
lay  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Aberdeen,  and  Braemar  ten  miles 
farther  west  Outside  the  villages  in  the  Dee  valley,  most  of  the  pansh 
was  isolated  and  mountainous,  reaching  into  the  Grampians  to  the 
north  and  to  Lochnagar  to  the  south. 

On  18  June  1700,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Adam  Fergusson 
appeared  before  the  presbytery  with  his  certificates  from  St  Andrews 
and  testimonials.  The  Rev.  James  Robertson,  minister  of  the 
presbytery’s  only  other  Gaelic  pansh,  who  had  known  him  from 
childhood,  cited  his  “hopefull  endowments  and  pious  dispositione”  and 
his  fluency  in  Gaelic.11  Since  the  presbytery  felt  there  were  “good 
hopes  of  his  proving  usefull  in  due  time”,  it  ordered  that  he  be 
examined  at  the  next  meeting.  He  was  assigned  a homiletic  on 
Matthew  28  and  an  exegesis  on  the  Roman  Pope  as  Anti-Chnst,  the 
latter  a dramatic  example  of  the  anti-Catholic  sentiment  in  the  church. 

In  July,  Fergusson  passed  these  tests  and  was  assigned  his 
extempore  and  his  tests  on  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Later  that  month,  he 


8 Maclnnes,  Evangelical  Movement,  191-3. 

9 Maclean,  Counter-Reformation,  198. 

10  Macinnes,  Evangelical  Movement,  66. 

Scottish  Record  Office,  CH2/602/1,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kincardine  O’Neil,  beginning  in  1700,  18  June  1700,  fo.  8. 
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passed  several  more  trials  and  was  temporarily  licensed  because  the 
presbytery  believed  it  was  imperative  to  send  a Gaelic-speaker  to 
Crathie  and  Braemar  12  He  was  assigned  to  preach  one  Sunday  at  each 
church  so  that  the  heritors  or  landed  propnetors  and  kirk  session  could 
decide  whether  to  call  him. 

After  hearing  him  preach  in  Gaelic,  the  united  parish  was  ready 
to  call  Fergusson.13  The  presbytery  had  written  the  earl  of  Mar,  the 
superior  of  the  regality,  or  feudal  overlord,  to  ask  his  opinion  but  had 
had  no  reply.14  Since  lay  patronage  had  been  transferred  in  1690  to  the 
hentors  and  elders  of  tine  parish,  it  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  have 
the  consent  of  the  superior  but  it  was  important  to  stay  on  his  good 
side. 

Meantime,  Fergusson  passed  his  addition  on  John  3:16  and 
preached  Ins  required  sermon.  He  also  pledged  to  support  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  promising  to  adhere  to  it  “till 
life’s  end”.  After  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  he  was  assigned  his 
thesis  on  the  “cult  of  images”,  another  blatantly  anti-Catholic  topic, 
and  was  ordered  to  prepare  a popular  sermon  on  John  2:1.  On  11 
September,  Fergusson  delivered  his  sermon  and  the  presbytery, 
believing  that  the  pansh  was  in  danger  of  being  over-run  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  decided  the  call  should  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible.15  He  was  ordained  at  Crathie  church  on  25  September  1700 
to  the  united  parish.16 

He  soon  found  that  his  easy  rise  from  humble  origins  had  ill 
prepared  him  for  the  challenge  of  his  first  charge.  Although  Fergusson 
stated  in  his  memoir  that  he  had  “comfortable  success”  at  Braemar  and 
Crathie,  in  fact,  his  tenure  there  was  very  troubled.  Many  of  his 
problems  stemmed  from  his  stormy  relationship  with  the  6th  earl  of 
Mar,  lord  of  the  regality  in  which  the  parish  lay,  and  Mar’s  brother 


12  Ibid.,  20  July  1700,  fos.  9-10;  24  July  1700,  fos.  13-14. 

13  Ibid.,  14  August  1700,  fos.  15-16. 

14  1 bid.,  4 September  1700,  fo.  17. 

15  Ibid.,  11  September  1700,  fos.  19-20. 

16  H.  Scott,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae:  The  Succession  of  Ministers  in  the 
Parish  Churches  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation,  A.D.  1560  to  the  Present  7 ime 
(Edinburgh,  1870),  iii,  part  ii,  529. 
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and  chief  factor  or  steward,  James  Erskine  of  Grange.17  Both  these 
men  were  among  the  most  powerful  figures  of  their  day. 

Mar  became  Scottish  Secretary  of  State  in  1705  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1 707.  In  1 7 1 3 he 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  under  Queen  Anne,  charged 
with  managing  Scotland  for  the  government.  When  he  lost  his  position 
on  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  took  up  the  Jacobite  cause,  earning 
the  nickname  “Bobbing  John”.  Grange  became  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the 
leading  judge  of  the  supreme  cnminal  court,  while  Fergusson  was  at 
Crathie.  He  lost  his  office  in  1714  when  his  brother  was  dismissed. 
According  to  Alexander  Carlyle,  Grange  was  well-known  for  “Passing 
the  Day  in  Meetings  for  Prayers  and  pious  Conversation,  and  [the] 
Nights  in  Lewdness  and  Revelling”.18  Grange  kept  a low  profile  dunng 
his  brother’s  Jacobite  adventures  and  is  probably  best  known  for 
arranging  the  kidnapping  of  his  deranged  wife.  Fergusson  had  to  rely 
on  these  two  unpredictable  and  ambitious  men  whose  co-operation  was 
essential  if  he  was  to  be  successful  in  carrying  out  Ins  work. 

Fergusson  entered  a vacant  pansh  which  had  to  be  reclaimed 
from  its  earlier  “prelacy”  and  rescued  from  Roman  Catholicism, 
difficult  tasks  for  a new  minister.  Once  ordained,  he  used  Ins  Gaelic  as 
he  went  about  the  usual  pansh  disciplinary  duties,  investigating 
charges  of  adultery  and  fornication  among  his  panshioners  and  an 
alledged  case  of  child  exposure,  duly  reporting  these  incidents  to  the 
presbytery.19  He  also  began  his  fight  against  Roman  Catholicism, 
preparing  a list  of  Catholic  children  in  his  pansh  and  beginning  the 
process  of  excommunicating  one  of  his  panshioners  who  had  become  a 
convert.20  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  area  was  on  the  nse  and  when 


17  J S.  Shaw,  The  Management  of  Scottish  Society  1707-1764  (Edinburgh,  1983), 

18  A.  Carlyle,  Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  Times , ed.  J.  Kinsley  (Oxford, 
1973),  9.  See  pp.  6-9  for  a lively  discussion  of  Grange.  See  also  R.K.  Marshall, 
Virgins  and  Viragos : A History  of  Women  in  Scotland  from  1080-1980  (Chicago 
1983),  201-4. 

19  SRO,  CH2/602/1,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O’Neil,  beginning  in  1700,  24  September  1701,  18  March  1702,  8’  April  1702  22 
September  1703,  fos.  53,  58,  60,  117. 

20  Ibid.,  24  September  1701,  18  March  1702,  fos.  55,  59  and  3 May  1705,  16 
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Bishop  Nicolson,  the  Vicar- Apostolic,  visited  Braemar  in  1706,  he 
found  about  five  hundred  Roman  Catholics  in  the  district,21  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  sixty  listed  for  the  Privy  Council  in 
1698.22 

On  14  December  1709,  Fergusson  made  his  own  list  of  409 
Roman  Catholics,  young  and  old,  in  his  pansh,  148  of  whom  had 
apostasized  during  his  nine  years  there.23  He  blamed  the  size  of  the 
pansh  - 16  miles  in  length  - which  allowed  the  pnests  free  access  to 
the  far  comers  making  it  possible  for  them  to  give  extreme  unction  to 
the  sick,  a sacrament  not  recognized  by  Calvinism.  He  cnticized  the 
people  for  their  “lightness  of  temper”,  their  inability  to  comprehend 
salvation  by  grace,  and  their  hopes  for  a Jacobite  revolution.  Finally, 
he  blamed  the  government  for  its  failure  to  build  schools  to  erase  the 
“profound  ignorance”  and  its  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  laws  aimed  at 
extirpating  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  presbytery,  ever  concerned  about  the  growth  of  Catholicism 
in  its  two  Gaelic-speaking  parishes,  sent  a committee  to  visit  Crathie.24 
When  they  arnved,  they  were  warned  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Braemar  were  marching  to  complain  to  Fergusson  about  the  visitation. 
The  protesters  were  eventually  stopped  and  turned  back  by  repeated 
messages  from  their  pnests.  The  committee  could  do  no  more  than 
report  the  menacing  incident  to  the  presbytery. 

After  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  1710,  Fergusson  met 
with  Lord  Grange,  who  listened  to  his  complaints  about  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  his  other  gnevances.25  Grange  asked  Fergusson  why  he 


May  1705,  fos.  168,  170. 

21  Maclean,  Counter-Reformation,  195. 

22  Ibid.,  154. 

23  National  Library  of  Scotland,  List  of  Papists  in  the  Parishes  of  Crathie  and 
Braemar,  by  Adam  Fergusson  Minister  at  Crathie,  14  December  1709.  Fergusson’s 
abbreviations  have  been  modernized  for  clarity.  See  also  SRO,  CH2/602/1, 
Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine  O’Neil,  beginning  in 
1700,  9 November  1709,  fo.  371  and  Wilby,  “Particular  condescendance,”  29  May 
1714,  94. 

24  SRO,  CH2/602/1,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O’Neil,  beginning  in  1700,  28  December  1709,  fo.  376. 

25  SRO,  GDI 24/ 15/ 103 5,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  Copy  of  a Letter  from  Lord 
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had  not  informed  him  about  the  problems  and  how  he  expected  any 
relief  when  all  he  did  was  “Complain  & Clamour”.  Fergusson  replied 
that  he  had  not  complained  to  him  since  he  did  not  know  him.  Grange 
rejoined  that  the  minister  of  Crathie  needed  no  introduction  to  the 
superior’s  factor.  He  asked  Fergusson  to  let  him  know  how  he  could 
be  useful  and  requested  lists  of  p nests  and  conspiring  Roman 
Catholics. 

Fergusson  was  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  needed  to  deal  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  most  of  whom  were  related  to  members  of  his 
congregation.  In  July  1710,  he  assured  Grange,  now  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  that  he  was  not  trying  to  have  “any  of  that  poor  misled  people” 
bamshed  or  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  but  simply  wanted  to 
“reclaim  them”.26  He  understood,  he  said,  that  “civil  persecution  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  clemency  recommended  in  the  Gospell  of  peace”. 
Fergusson  believed  that  if  the  priests  were  frightened  out,  the  people 
would  become  more  “plyable”  He  recommended  calling  some  of  the 
apostates  before  the  circuit  court  when  Lord  Grange  was  present, 
questioning  them  “about  the  causes  of  their  apostasies”,  and  then 
turning  them  over  to  their  ministers  to  be  “dealt  with,  for  their 
recovery,”  rather  than  having  the  court  mete  out  their  punishment.  He 
provided  a list  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Braemar  and  his  proof  of  their 
Catholicism. 

Education  was  another  important  element  in  the  attempt  to 
modernize  the  highlands  and  an  act  of  parliament  in  1696  had  required 
that  each  parish  maintain  a school.  The  church  had  been  given  the 
power  to  enforce  the  regulation  if  the  heritors  proved  reluctant.27  Since 
his  own  childhood  pansh  school  in  Moulin  had  provided  Fergusson 
with  his  opportunity  for  advancement,  he  was  eager  to  promote 
education  and  persuaded  the  heritors  in  1702  to  assess  themselves  100 
merks  [£5  11s  Sterling.]  for  maintaimng  a school-master  as  required.28 


Grange  to  T.R.  Blackwell,  Edinburgh,  23  July  1711,  fo.  2. 

26  SRO,  GD124/15/980,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord 
Grange,  Crathie,  6 June  1710,  fo.  1. 

27  Macinnes,  Evangelical  Movement,  225. 

28  SRO,  CH2/602/1,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O’Neil,  beginning  in  1700,  24  September  1701,  fo.  53. 
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In  1707,  a voluntary  organization,  the  Scottish  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Chnstian  Knowledge  in  the  highlands,  was  proposed  to 
supplement  the  parish  schools  with  instruction  solely  in  English,  to 
help  “civilize”  the  highlands  and  combat  the  Catholic  missionary 
priests.29  Fergusson  took  a great  interest  in  the  SSPCK.  In  1708,  he 
complained  that  the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  more  concerned 
about  the  episcopalians,  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  project,  leaving 
the  matter  to  the  presbyteries.30  Fergusson  feared  that  some  of  the 
presbyteries  had  not  taken  the  SSPCK  seriously  and,  in  others,  half  the 
ministers  had  not  pledged  any  contnbutions.  He  suggested  that  the 
SSPCK  commission  recommend  to  tine  ministers  that  they  set  a good 
example  by  contnbuting  themselves  and  by  commending  “so 
charitable  work  to  their  people.”  He  had  preached  twice  on  the  value 
of  the  SSPCK  and  £15  Sterling  had  been  pledged  by  the  gentry  and 
their  illiterate  tenants  despite  the  poverty  of  his  parish. 

Fergusson  also  thought  the  whole  scheme  needed  better 
management  including  a minister  for  each  society  to  oversee  tine 
schoolmasters  and  to  spend  two  hours  of  every  day  questioning  the 
students  on  the  catechism,  lest  they  merely  learned  to  read  English  and 
did  not  master  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity.  He  had  decided  he 
would  be  willing  to  oversee  one  of  the  societies  believing,  as  he  put  it, 
that  he  “might  certainly  serve  God  in  my  generation  to  better  purpose 
that  way  than  in  any  congregation”  The  SSPCK  did  not  take  him  up 
on  his  offer  and  he  grew  more  and  more  frustrated  with  the  parish 
ministry.  At  the  beginning  of  1711,  he  entreated  Lord  Grange  to  ask 
the  SSPCK  to  send  two  school-masters,  because  “I  cannot  express 
how  lamentable  it  is  to  see  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  that  rages  in 
this  countrey”.31 

By  the  summer  of  1711,  Ferguson  had  reached  the  limits  of  his 
patience  in  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  trying  to  get  an 
SSPCK  school.  Word  of  his  complaints  had  spread  by  July.  He  had 


29  Macinnes,  Evangelical  Movement , 236-44. 

30  SRO,  GD42/95,  SSPCK  Records,  Letters,  and  Minutes,  Adam  Fergusson  to 
Very  Rev.  George  Me[l]drum,  Crathie,  4 June  1708,  fo.  23. 

31  SRO,  GD124/15/1025,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  Balomov,  17  January  1711,  fo.  1. 
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even  had  petitioned  Kincardine  presbytery  for  a transfer  from  Crathie, 
threatening  to  demit  his  charge  if  he  did  not  get  one.  “Popery”  was  his 
“main  grievance”  and  the  word  was  that  he  was  “peremptory  in  his 
resol  uti  one”. 32 

Fergus  son’s  decision  provoked  an  unpleasant  interchange  with 
Lord  Grange,  whose  high  judicial  office  was  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  considered  himself  a 
pillar  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  he  was  greatly  offended  by 
Fergusson’s  behaviour.  The  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  he 
could  not  fight  his  parishioners’  family  and  community  ties  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  presence  of  the  pnests  without  more 
assistance  from  the  overlord  and  the  government. 

When  Lord  Grange  received  the  news  of  Fergusson’s  attempt  to 
change  panshes,  he  was  very  critical.33  In  part,  this  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  when  Fergusson  had  sent  him  a list  of  those  accused  of 
Catholicism,  he  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Mar’s  baillie  to  investigate  the 
charges  without  revealing  his  source.  The  baillie  had  found  no  pnests 
and  no  evidence  against  “those  accused  as  trafficking  papists”. 
Typically,  Fergusson’s  witnesses  had  vanished  in  the  face  of  their 
supenor’s  bailiff,  a wide-spread  problem  winch  made  the  laws 
ineffective.34  Grange  had  written  to  Fergusson  explaining  that  he 
needed  more  facts  before  the  people  could  be  prosecuted.  He  had  also 
urged  Fergusson  to  wnte  him  privately  so  that  he  would  not  offend  his 
panshioners,  “which  certainly  could  have  bad  Consequence”,  putting 
the  minister  in  the  undesirable  role  of  informer.  Fergusson  had  not 
replied  to  the  letter  but  continued  to  complain,  mystifying  Grange. 

Grange  was  also  infuriated  when  he  was  called  on  by  several 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  commission  which  had  sent 
representatives  north  to  inquire  into  “the  growth  of  popery”.  The 
representatives  had  reported  on  conditions  in  Braemar  without  having 
visited  it,  based  on  what  they  had  heard  at  Kincardine  presbytery. 


32  SRO,  GD124/15/1035,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  [James]  Douglas  to  Thomas 
Blackwell,  Manse  at  Aboyne,  16  July  171 1,  fo.  1. 

33  Ibid.,  Copy  of  a Letter  from  Lord  Grange  to  T.R.  Blackwell,  Edinburgh  23 

July  1711,  ibid  , fo.  2. 

34  Maclean,  Counter-Reformation , 198-9. 
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Grange  was  certain  that  the  presbytery’s  version  had  come  solely  from 
Fergusson  whom  he  suspected  of  reporting  that  Lord  Mar’s  agents  did 
not  care  about  his  problems  Grange  had  set  the  brethren  straight 
about  what  he  regarded  as  unjust  complaints  and  clamours. 

Since  Grange  did  not  know  that  Fergusson  had  not  received  his 
letter  and  had  not  been  present  at  the  presbytery  meeting,  he  was  very 
irntated  with  him  As  far  as  the  minister’s  behaviour  was  concerned, 
Grange  thought  he  had  “been  led  by  some  strange  mistake”  and,  if  not, 
was  certainly  guilty  of  bad  conduct.  Offended  that  Fergusson  had  not 
informed  the  earl  of  Mar  of  his  desire  to  leave  Crathie  before  asking 
tire  presbytery  for  a transfer,  he  said  that  the  suspicion  that  “popery” 
existed  in  his  pansh  was  “a  strange  reason  for  a Minister  of  the 
Gospell  to  leave  it”,  unless  he  “believe  himself  unfitt  for  the  task”.  If 
he  chose  to  remain  and  do  his  duty,  Grange  added,  he  would  have 
every  encouragement.  “If  he  be  resolved  to  go  at  any  Cost,  I hope  in 
God  our  Church  is  not  so  destitute  of  Ministers  fitt  for  such  a Charge, 
but  that  a wyse  Good  man  may  be  got.” 

In  January  1712  a furious  Fergusson  wrote  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  that  he  had  learned  Grange  was  offended  by  his  failure  to  wnte 
him  pnvately  about  “the  state  of  popery  in  this  countrey;  and  makeing 
more  noise  in  publick  on  that  subject  than  there  is  truely  occasion 
for....”35  He  stated  that  he  had  both  talked  to  Lord  Mar  and  had  written 
him  “over  and  again”  about  the  Roman  Catholics.  Unable  to  control 
himself  any  longer,  he  added,  “as  to  the  other  ground  of  your 
Lo[rdshi]ps  displeasure,  that  I make  more  noise  than  there  is  just 
cause,  I can  safely  say  that  if  I erred  in  any  thing  it  was  in  too  long 
neglecting  the  means  to  hinder  the  growth  of  popery  . . . ” 

Fergusson  explained  that  when  he  had  tned  “calm  methods”  to 
reclaim  “such  as  were  deceived,  they  still  became  more  insolent”  and 
forty  more  had  apostatised  within  Lord  Mar’s  lands.  He  believed  this 
“might  have  been  prevented  by  a very  small  appearance  for  the  truth 
by  your  Lo[rdshi]p.”  The  mimster  had  taken  what  Lord  Grange  had 
told  him  at  Edinburgh  so  senously  that  he  had  not  informed  against 


35  SRO,  GDI 24/ 15/ 1051,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  Balemov,  29  January  1712,  fo.  1. 
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any  of  these  people  even  when  questioned  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
As  a result  of  this  policy  there  were  pnests  in  the  country  and  he  had 
even  seen  some  in  Castletown  — the  traditionally  protestant  section  of 
Braemar.  He  was  still  being  careful  not  to  have  the  laws  enforced 
because  tins  would  irritate  the  Roman  Catholics,  making  him  appear 
to  be  their  enemy  and  preventing  them  from  listening  to  his 
exhortations. 

He  again  made  several  suggestions  for  solving  the  problem  - 
banishing  the  pnests,  stnctly  enforcing  the  laws,  setting  up  charity 
schools,  and  dividing  the  parish  because  “without  another  to  assist  me 
I am  able  to  wrestle  no  longer  among  them”.  Fergusson  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  fund  either  another  minister  or  an  assistant  if  all 
the  rents,  including  Lord  Mar’s,  were  collected.  Finally  he  implored 
Lord  Grange  to  come  to  Crathie  so  his  panshioners  could  hear  directly 
how  much  Grange  and  Lord  Mar  supported  “the  advancement  of  piety 
and  knowledge”  because  heanng  “from  a person  of  quality  would  do 
more  than  many  sermons  from  me...  ” 

Shortly  after  he  sent  this  letter,  Fergusson  gave  up  on  Grange 
and  summoned  other  assistance  by  asking  Kincardine  presbytery  to 
meet  at  Crathie  to  examine  the  pansh  which  it  did  on  28  February 
171 2. 36  After  Fergusson  preached  a sermon,  which  was  approved,  the 
presbytery  began  the  task  of  correcting  the  problems  of  the  parish.  The 
minister  and  elders  were  excused  while  the  hentors  and  other 
parishioners  were  questioned.  Since  “satisfying  answers”  were  given, 
the  minister  and  elders  were  brought  back,  approved,  and  “encouraged 
to  go  on  with  the  Lord’s  work”.  Then  the  minister  and  elders  were 
questioned  about  the  panshioners.  Fergusson  complained  that  in  the 
summer  time,  the  people  who  lived  south  of  the  Dee  left  his  sermons  in 
the  afternoon.  The  presbytery  ordered  the  moderator  to  rebuke  them, 
which  he  did. 

The  minister  also  stated  that  the  elders  were  “frequently 
mistreated  for  doing  their  Duty”.  The  moderator  rebuked  the 
parishioners  sharply  “for  this  heinous  evill”  and  required  them  to  be 


36  SRO,  CH2/602/1,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O’Neil,  beginning  in  1700,  28  February  1712,  fos.  444-5. 
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more  dutiful  to  the  elders.  Fergusson  then  complained  that  there  was 
still  no  school  in  Crathie  pansh.  When  questioned  he  explained  that 
some  people  were  unwilling  to  pay  their  quota  of  meal  for  the 
schoolmaster.  The  laird  of  Abergeldie  then  rose  and  stated  that  the  real 
reason  there  was  no  school  was  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  would  not 
pay  unless  they  could  expect  to  benefit  by  having  a school  near  them. 
The  presbytery  recommended  that  all  the  hentors  be  gathered  to  agree 
on  the  location  so  the  pansh  could  have  a school. 

Most  importantly,  Fergusson  told  the  presbytery  that  the  large 
size  of  the  united  pansh  and  the  “vigilant  endeavours  of  popish 
emissanes”  caused  “apostasies  to  abound”.  The  presbytery 
recommended  that  the  gentlemen  and  people  try  to  strengthen  the 
minister’s  hand  and  discourage  the  “Romish  missionanes”. 

In  the  spnng  of  1712,  Fergusson  finally  had  occasion  to 
commend  Lord  Grange  when  he  assisted  in  obtaining  two  SSPCK 
teachers.37  Two  letters  from  Grange  had  been  delivered  by  teachers, 
John  Clow  and  Hunter.  Fergusson  thought  Clow  was  “very 
acceptable”  and  he  was  temporarily  sent  to  Auchintoul  although 
Fergusson  thought  it  “too  pnvat  a comer  for  him  to  Live  in”.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  SSPCK  interviewed  and  examined  candidates  in 
Edinburgh  before  sending  them  out.  Hunter,  who  could  not  speak 
Gaelic,  would  not  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  a requiremait  for  all 
schoolmasters,  and  wanted  to  teach  Latin  contrary  to  SSPCK  policy. 
He  soon  decided  that  he  was  unsuited  for  his  task. 

Fergusson  asked  Grange  to  get  the  SSPCK  to  send  a Gaelic- 
speaking  teacher  to  replace  Hunter.38  Grange  soon  replied  that  Hunter 
was  young  and  could  leam  Gaelic  and  reminded  Fergusson  that 
SSPCK  policy  required  teaching  the  students  “to  read  English  first, 
even  tho  they  do  not  understand  it.”39  Three  weeks  later,  Fergusson 
wrote  Grange  reminding  him  that  Hunter,  though  a probationer,  had  to 
be  replaced  because  he  would  not  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith.40 


37  SRO,  GD 1 24/ 15/1 05 1 [Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord  Justice  Clerk],  n.d.,  fo.  2. 

38  Ibid.,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Glenmuick,  22  April  1712. 

39  Ibid.,  Note,  James  Erskine  to  [Adam  Fergusson],  n.d. 

40  Ibid.,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Carlarach,  12  May  1712,  fo.  3. 
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In  October,  Fergusson  asked  Grange  to  remind  the  SSPCK  that 
it  had  promised  to  send  a school  master  to  the  Castletown  because  the 
need  was  so  great  41  He  also  thought  it  was  necessary  “to  stop  the 
mouths”  of  the  enemies  of  “that  great  designe”  who  were  proclaiming 
that  the  promise  of  sending  a teacher  was  a “meer  amusement”.  So 
many  people  believed  tins  that  they  were  refusing  to  advance  money 
untill  they  see  performance  on  the  Societys  part”. 

Fergusson  admitted,  however,  that  “the  Society  has  no  great 
encouragement  to  send  another  school  master  after  what  had 
happened  to  John  Clow  on  the  preceding  Sunday  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  Auchintoul . Clow  had  been  “seized  by  four  popish  women 
that  were  going  to  hear  Mass,  thrown  to  the  ground  and  almost 
murdered”.  Fergusson  complained,  “By  this  your  Lordship  may  see 
what  a bad  politick  it  has  been  to  suffer  people  of  such  principles  to 
increase,  they  want  nothing  but  power  & opportunity  to  cutt  the 
throats  of  all  the  protestants  in  the  countrey....”  Fergusson  was 
increasingly  agitated  because  in  1712  Bishop  Nicolson  established  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Scalan  in  the  braes  of  Glenlivet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Grampians,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  duke  of  Gordon.42  The  seminary  led  to  an  increase  in 
missionary  work  and  Fergusson  reported  to  Grange  that  he  had 
witnesses  to  the  harbouring  of  several  pnests,  including  a Jesuit,  John 
Innes.43 

In  February  1713,  Fergusson  and  James  Robertson  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  SSPCK  school  at  Auchintoul  and  to  report  to 
the  presbytery.44  They  visited  in  March  and  found  John  Clow 
conducting  a fine  school  with  a considerable  number  of  students.45 
Clow’s  only  problem  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  area. 


41  Ibid.,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Crathie,  22  October  1712,  fo.  4. 

42  Maclean,  Counter-Reformation,  194. 

43  SRO,  GDI 24/ 15/ 1051,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  Adam  Fergusson  to  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  Glenmuick,  22  April  1712,  fo.  2. 

44  SRO,  CH2/ 106/3,  Register  of  the  Procedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O’Neil,  beginning  in  1700,  4 February  1713,  fos.  474-5. 

45  SRO,  GDI 24/ 15/ 1096,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  James  Robertson  to  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  n.d.,  fo.  2. 
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encouraged  “by  the  Jesuitical  tricks  of  their  pnests”,  had  set  up  two 
schools  of  their  own  in  the  neighbourhood  The  presbytery  wanted  the 
baillie  to  close  these  schools  and  make  all  the  parents  send  their 
children  to  the  SSPCK  school. 

From  the  protestant  point  of  view,  the  overall  situation  relative 
to  the  priests  was,  if  anything,  growing  worse  in  1713.  James 
Robertson  noted  to  Lord  Grange,  “it  is  a scandal  & reproach  to  the 
Government  that  they  enjoy  their  houses  & peat  stacks  as  peaceably  as 
Min[iste]rs  do”46  Although  Grange  had  sent  captions  or  arrest 
warrants  against  the  pnests,  no-one  would  execute  them.  According  to 
Robertson,  “the  truth  is,  our  Gentne  as  well  as  commons,  do 
generally  ...look  upon  the  persons  of  pnests  as  sacnd  [sic],  or  at  least 
pretend  so”,  so  as  not  to  upset  “their  popish  neighbours”.47  He 
suggested  that  mne  or  ten  soldiers  be  sent  to  live  between  Braemar  and 
Tullich  “with  special  orders  to  apprehend”  the  pnests  and  other 
fugitives.  This,  he  believed,  would  stop  the  “generality  of  the  people” 
from  “flitting”  from  protestantism  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

At  this  point  Fergusson’s  connections  and  his  ability  to  speak 
Gaelic  led  to  his  rescue  when  he  was  called  to  a new  charge  at 
Logierait  in  Perthshire,  a pansh  with  an  easier  supenor  and  only 
episcopalians  to  win  over.  On  13  January  1714  a special  meeting  of 
Dunkeld  presbytery  was  held  to  deal  with  the  vacancy  at  Logierait 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mungo  Murray,  “of  the  episcopal 
inclination” 48  Lay  patronage  had  been  restored  in  1712  and  the 
presbytery  wanted  the  duke  of  Atholl  to  name  a new  presbytenan 
minister,  one  who  was  fluent  in  Gaelic.  Logierait,  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tay  and  Tummel  Rivers,  near  Bimam  Wood,  was 
the  seat  of  the  head  regality  court  of  the  house  of  Atholl.  On  the 
highland  line,  not  far  from  Perth,  Logierait  was  Gaelic-speaking  but 
far  less  isolated  than  Crathie  and  Braemar. 

At  the  presbytery  meeting  on  1 June  a representative  of  John, 


46  Ibid. 

47  Ibid.,  James  Robertson  to  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Kirk  of  Glenmuick,  10  February 
1713,  fo.  1. 

48  SRO,  CH2/106/3,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  13 
January  1714,  fo.  66. 
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duke  of  Athol  1,  brother  of  Fergusson’s  school-fnend  Lord  George 
Murray,  presented  a commission  naming  Adam  Fergusson.49  It  was 
explained  that  the  hentors  and  “generality  of  the  people”  were  “rather 
satisfied”  with  him  as  he  was  from  nearby  Moulin  and  they  had  heard 
him  preach  several  times.  Fergusson  would  be  the  first  presbytenan 
minister  of  Logierait  since  1650,  the  hentors,  kirk  session,  and 
congregation  having  selected  episcopalians  while  they  had  the  nght  of 
choice.50  It  was  the  duke’s  policy  to  appoint  presbyterian  ministers  to 
vacancies  but  to  leave  episcopalians  undisturbed  and  to  name  Gaelic- 
speakers  to  the  highland  parts  of  his  lands  51 

In  July  the  duke  asked  the  presbytery  to  send  a minister  to 
Kincardine  O’Neil  to  negotiate  for  Fergusson’s  transfer.52  A letter 
from  the  hentors  was  presented,  stating  that  this  was  the  “most 
popular  call  that  can  be  expected  to  any  presbytenan  min[iste]r”. 
Fergusson,  however,  first  had  to  be  released  from  Crathie  and 
Braemar.  On  1 3 September,  Charles  Gordon,  the  laird  of  Abergeldie, 
wrote  Lord  Grange  explaining  that  the  duke  of  Atholl  had  given  a call 
to  Fergusson.  Abergeldie  had  discussed  it  with  Fergusson  and  found 
that  the  call  had  been  given  with  his  consent.  “He  tells  me  plainly  that 
he  would  rather  go  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl  than  stay  with  us.”53 
Abergeldie  had  also  found  that  none  of  the  hentors  was  “inclined  to 
medle  since  the  Minister  is  clearer  himself  for  going  than  staying”.  He 
asked  Grange  to  inform  the  earl  of  Mar. 

Dunkeld  presbytery  received  word  that  Kincardine  O’Neil, 
“considenng  the  great  distance  & expensiveness  of  that  transportation” 
had  wntten  Fergusson  explaining  that  since  he  had  so  many  grievances 
they  were  resolved  “to  give  him  all  the  encouragement  they  can  in 


49  Ibid.,  1 June  1714,  fo.  80. 

50  Fasti,  ii,  Part  ii,  828. 

51  L.  Leneman,  Living  in  Atholl:  A Social  History  of  the  Estates  1685-1785 
(Edinburgh,  1986),  89,  125. 

52  SRO,  CH2/ 106/3,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  7 
July  1714,  fos.  83-84. 

53  SRO,  GD 124/1 5/1 15,  Mar  and  Kellie  Papers,  Charles  Gordon  to  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  Abergeldie,  13  September  1714,  fo.  5. 
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order  to  make  his  transportation  easy”.54  Since  Fergusson  had  his 
“eviction”  order  from  Crathie,  he  needed  an  admission  order  to 
Logierait.55  Matters  were  not  that  simple,  however,  because  Viscount 
Stormont,  heir  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  claimed  the  patronage  in  the 
earl’s  name  and  he  wanted  an  episcopalian.  Stormont  was  prepared  to 
bring  his  case  before  the  court  of  the  Lords  of  Session  in  November 

After  an  appeal  to  the  synod,  the  hiring  of  lawyers,  and  an 
interrupted  presentation  service,56  Fergusson  was  admitted  at  Logierait 
on  22  November  1714.  It  remained  for  him  to  win  over  the 
episcopalians,  a challenge  made  much  easier  when  they  were 
discredited  after  expressing  Jacobite  sympathies  in  the  ’Fifteen. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  Fergusson  upset  part  of  the  parish  by 
asking  the  presbytery  for  a visitation  of  the  manse  which  was  housing 
his  pregnant  wife,  Mary  Gordon  Fergusson,  and  their  four  children.57 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Logierait  and 
Fergusson  was  told  to  notify  the  absent  heritors,  to  summon 
scandalous  persons  to  appear,  and  to  prepare  a list  of  elders. 

The  presbytery  met  at  Logierait  on  28  March  1715  and 
Fergusson  presented  two  panshioners  who  confessed  to  fornication 
and  were  duly  rebuked  58  The  presbytery  then  visited  the  manse  and 
ordered  that  it  be  appraised  by  a wnght  and  mason  selected  by 
Fergusson  and  a wnght  and  mason  chosen  by  the  laird  of  Ballechin  to 
represent  the  hentors.  The  craftsmen  were  to  determine  what  it  would 
“take  to  make  a convenient  manse  consisting  of  four  fire-rooms  with 
back  and  bosom  chimneys  an  pantrie  an  stair  an  closet  & an  garret”. 
The  presbytery  had  decided  that  an  appropnate  manse  for  Logierait 
would  be  42  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide;  15  feet  high  with  14  or  16 
windows.  The  craftsmen  were  also  to  decide  what  it  would  take  to 
make  a convenient  kitchen,  other  “office-houses”,  and  yeard  dykes  or 
garden  walls. 


54  SRO,  CH2/ 106/3,  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  20 
September  1714,  fo.  88 

55  Ibid.,  12  October  1714,  fos.  92-93. 

56  Ibid.,  28  October  1714,  fos.  94-95;  22  November  1714,  fos.  97-98. 

57  Ibid.,  3 March  1715,  fo.  106. 

58  Ibid.,  28  March  1715,  fos.  107-8. 
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The  next  day  the  presbytery  met  at  Dunkeld  and  received  the 
report.59  The  craftsmen  responded  first  that  “it  is  absolutely  necessary 
the  old  manse  be  razed  to  its  very  foundation’'.  Secondly,  after 
enumerating  all  the  costs,  they  found  that  a new  manse,  kitchen  and 
brew  house,  pantry,  stable,  byre,  bam,  and  yeard  dykes  would  be  £790 
14s.  6d.  Scots,  not  including  the  glass  for  the  windows.  The  amount 
that  could  be  salvaged  from  the  old  manse  and  its  outbuildings  was 
£132  13s.  4d.  Scots.  Fergusson  was  to  have  his  manse  but  there  were 
bound  to  be  complaints  about  the  cost.  By  1723,  the  Fergussons  had 
filled  the  new  manse  with  a second  daughter  and  three  more  sons. 

Less  than  a year  after  the  forty-two-year-old  Fergusson  moved 
to  Logierait,  new  trouble  came  from  outside  the  parish.  On  6 
September  1715  the  earl  of  Mar  raised  the  Jacobite  standard  of 
rebellion  at  Braemar  in  support  of  James  Francis  Stuart,  the  “Old 
Pretender”.  He  marched  to  Atholl  where  the  family  of  Fergusson’s  new 
patron  found  itself  divided. 

Soon  Mar  went  to  Logierait  to  meet  the  ancient  earl  of 
Breadalbane.  According  to  the  memoir,  he  met  Fergusson  there  and 
commended  him  for  not  having  fled.60  Mar  told  him  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  preach  the  next  day  unless  he  would  pray  for  the  King. 
Fergusson  rejoined  that  he  always  prayed  for  the  King.  The  earl  said 
that  he  meant  King  James  VUI  and  Fergusson  replied  that  “he  did  not 
know  any  such  king”.  Mar  informed  Fergusson  since  that  was  the  case 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  preach.  Fergusson  observed  that  was 
Mar’s  choice  since  he  had  an  army  with  him.  According  to  the 
Logierait  kirk  session  minutes  for  25  September  1715,  “No  sermon: 
the  minister  being  at  Moulin,  and  Mar’s  armie  camped  here”.61 

59  Ibid.,  29  March  1715,  fos.  108-112. 

60  “MS  Memoir”,  30. 

61  Logierait  Kirk  Session  Minutes  as  quoted  in  Records  of  the  Clan  and  blames  of 
Fergusson,  Ferguson,  and  Fergus,  edd.  J.  Fergusson  and  R.M.  Fergusson 
(Edinburgh,  1895),  130-1.  Interestingly  Fergusson  is  mentioned  in  Hugh  Trevor- 
Roper’s  article,  “The  Highland  Tradition  of  Scotland”:  “A  Scottish  minister  [Adam 
Fergusson]  long  afterwards  recalled  that  the  wild  Highlanders  in  the  Jacobite  army 
which  passed  through  his  parish  in  1715  wore  ‘neither  plaid  nor  philibeg’  [kilt]  but 
merely  a home-made  close  fitting  coat  of  one  color,  stretching  below  mid-leg  with 
a belt.  This  is  the  latest  evidence,  as  far  as  I know,  of  the  survival  of  the  leine  [long 
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Fergusson  was  then  captured  and  kept  prisoner  by  Mar’s  army, 
escaped  in  the  dark  of  night,  and  spent  two  months  at  Blair  Castle  with 
the  duke  of  Atholl  until  the  Jacobite  upnsing  was  put  down. 

Perhaps  as  a reward,  in  November  1716  John,  duke  of  Atholl 
presented  Fergusson  to  Blair  Atholl,  the  vast  highland  pansh  near  his 
seat  Blair  Castle,  but  he  decided  to  remain  at  Logierait.62  He  continued 
to  minister  to  the  Atholl  family  and  when  the  duke  died  in  November 
1724,  Fergusson  went  to  Huntingtower  in  Perthshire  to  preach  to  the 
second  duchess  and  her  anti-Jacobite  family.63 

Fergusson  was  also  active  in  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  and 
was  chosen  moderator  on  8 October  1728. 64  In  1732  he  became 
embroiled  in  one  of  the  on-going  controversies  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  - the  question  of  lay  patronage.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  at 
Stirling,  was  enraged  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1732 
which  provided  that  if  the  patron  did  not  present  within  six  months,  the 
heritors  and  elders  were  to  give  the  “call”.  Erskine  basically  objected 
to  the  important  role  which  was  given  to  the  hentors  or  landed  interest 
- whether  they  were  presbyterian  or  episcopalian  - simply  because 
they  owned  landed  wealth.65  After  Erskine  preached  a sermon  on  the 
subject  at  the  October  1732  meeting  of  the  synod,  the  minister  of 
Logierait  was  appointed  to  a committee  to  consider  the  “particulars” 
of  the  matter  which  had  given  offense.  Although  Hew  Scott  credited 
him  with  being  “the  original  mover  ...  against  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine”, 
the  synod  minutes  assign  him  a smaller  role.66  The  action  against 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  leading  to  the  Original  Secession  of 
1733,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Presbytery. 
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63  Ferguson  and  Fergusson,  Clan  and  Names  of  Fergusson,  131. 

64  SRO,  CH2/449/8,  Fifth  Synod  Book  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  8 October  1728,  fo. 
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In  1745  the  duke  of  Atholl’s  family  was  again  divided  by  the 
Jacobite  Rising.  Fergusson  played  a small  role  in  the  ’45  when  he  was 
consulted  on  the  situation  in  the  highlands  by  Colonel  Joseph  Yorke, 
who  wrote:  “The  presbytenan  mimsters  are  the  only  people  we  can 
trust  ...  one  Ferguson  of  Logentte,  told  me,  that  if  you  were  to  hang 
throughout  all  that  country  indiscriminately,  you  would  not  hang  three 
people  wrongfully.”67  The  elder  Adam  Fergusson  was  as  outspoken  as 
ever. 

On  30  July  1754,  Adam  Fergusson  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  after  fifty-four  years  of  ministering  to  Gaelic-speaking  Scots.68 
Since  English  had  not  yet  defeated  Gaelic,  his  work  was  earned  on  by 
his  son  and  his  grandson,  ordained  in  succession  to  the  Black  Watch 
Highland  Regiment.  Fergusson’s  youngest  son,  Adam,  served  as 
chaplain  to  the  42nd  from  1745-1757  and  in  1759  became  a professor 
in  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh.  The  younger  Ferguson  never  demitted 
and  for  several  decades  sat  as  a ruling  elder  in  the  General  Assembly 
supporting  the  Moderate  cause.  Fergusson’s  grandson  James  Stewart, 
after  resigning  as  chaplain,  became  minister  of  Dull,  a pansh  adjacent 
to  Logierait.  Throughout  his  long  ministry,  Adam  Fergusson  remained 
a firm  Calvinist  and  a loyal  Whig,  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
education  and  the  importance  of  speaking  one’s  mind. 
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